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•  Trends  ond  Issues 


First  national  eonferenee  on  education  was 

requested  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message.  “The  preparation  of  teachers  as,  in¬ 
deed,  the  control  and  direction  of  public  education 
TOlicy,  is  a  state  and  local  responsibility,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said.  “However,  the  federal  government  should 
stand  ready  to  assist  states  which  demonstrably  cannot 
provide  sufiBcient  school  buildings.  In  order  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  needs,  I  hoM  that  this  year  a  conference  on 
education  will  be  held  in  each  state,  culminating  in  a 
national  conference.  From  these  conferences  on  edu¬ 
cation,  every  level  of  government  —  from  the  federal 
government  to  each  local  school  board  —  should  gain 
the  information  with  which  to  attack  this  serious  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Prompt  action  on  these  conferences  is 

promised  by  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  “Because  most  of 
the  needed  information  has  already  been  assembled, 
prompt  action  in  calling  these  conferences  is  possible,” 
said  Dr.  Carr.  “I  shall,  therefore,  recommend  that  our 
48  afiBliated  state  education  associations  cooperate 
heartily  with  the  President’s  request  for  such  confer- 
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ences  and  that  the  National  Education  Association 
stand  ready  to  help  at  the  national  level.”  According 
to  Dr.  Carr,  the  conferences  should  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  teaching  profession,  of  state  and  national 
governments,  and  of  all  major  segments  of  the  general 
public. 

imiT  will  be  postponed  until  April  1,  at  the  re- 
uest  of  President  Eisenhower.  The  President  has  or- 
ered  a  “new  approach”  to  military  reserve  policies 
which  eventually  may  divide  the  nation’s  youth  into 
two  categories:  (1)  An  “immediately  callable  reserve” 
of  well-trained  men,  ready  for  immediate  military  serv¬ 
ice;  (2)  a  “selectively  callable  reserve”  of  men  subject 
to  recall  or  deferment  on  the  basis  of  occupation,  spe¬ 
cial  skills,  age,  marital  and  parental  status,  and  other 
factors.  'The  President  asked  all  federal  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  to  cooperate  in  developing  the  new  program  by 
April  1.  New  approach  is  based  on  a  report  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  24-man  committee  headed  by  Lawrence  W.  App- 
ley,  president  of  the  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Third-year  decline  in  degrees  awarded  by 
American  colleges  and  universities  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Office  of  Education  figures  indicate  that 
374,000  degrees  were  awarded  in  the  1952-53  academic 
year,  a  drop  of  29,000  over  the  1951-52  year.  Most  of 
last  year’s  degrees  (81.5%)  were  Bachelor’s  and  first 
professional  degrees.  There  were  61,000  Master’s  de¬ 
grees  and  8,300  doctorate  degrees.  'The  steady  decline 
indicates  that  most  of  World  War  II  veterans  have 
been  graduated. 

Edneation  is  poorer  for  many  children  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  for  their  parents,  said  Commissioner 
of  Education  Samuel  M.  Brownell  in  a  recent  press 
interview.  He  told  the  press  this  situation  existed 
where  teachers  were  forced  to  carry  on  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  know  the 
child  as  an  individual.  “This  is  not  true  generally,  but 
it  is  in  some  instances,”  he  said.  “It  is  part  of  our  job 
to  try  to  wake  up  the  people  to  those  conditions  where 
th^  exist.”  The  commissioner  said  in  the  “waking 
up  process  he  expected  to  “make  very  much  more 
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use  of  citizens’  groups  —  parent-teachers  associations, 
boards  of  education,  the  National  Citizens  Commission 
for  Public  Schools  —  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.” 

Funds  for  school  construction  projects  in 

“federally-aflFected”  defense  areas  now  total  $3,659,804. 
“These  new  federal  fund  reservations  are  the  first  to 
be  made  from  funds  authorized  by  the  83rd  Congress 
under  Public  Law  246,”  Commissioner  Samuel  Brow¬ 
nell  said.  “This  law  amends  and  extends  Public  Law 
815  under  which  since  1950  a  total  of  $341,000,000  has 
been  allotted  for  1,337  critically-needed  school  build¬ 
ing  projects  throughout  the  nation.  The  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  already  received  612  applications  for  Public 
Law  246  funds.  The  amounts  requested  total  more 
than  $130,000,000. 


•  Administration 


Advantages  of  average-size  high  schools 

over  small  high  schools  were  studied  by  Jess  O.  Culli- 
son,  Ottawa  U.  His  field  study  considered  six  average 
size  ( 150  to  300  pupils )  and  six  small  schools  ( 75  or 
fewer  pupils )  in  Kansas.  He  concludes  that  small  high 
schools: 

1.  Possess  more  wealth  per  pupil  enrolled. 

2.  Pay  more  in  operational  expenditures  per  pupil. 

3.  Have  a  higher  local  tax  levy. 

4.  Are  more  heavily  indebted  for  buildings  on  a 
per-pupil  basis. 

5.  Score  approximately  2.5  points  more  in  tenth 
and  eleventh  grade  mathematics  than  do  average-sized 
schools. 

But,  Dr.  Cullison  adds,  average-sized  schools  in  this 
study,  with  less  financial  ability  and  tax  loads  per  pu¬ 
pil,  have: 

1.  More  personnel  and  secretarial  assistance  for 
administration  and  supervision. 

2.  Greater  economy  of  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

3.  Better  prepared  and  more  experienced  teachers 
who  are  paia  higher  salaries. 

4.  Higher  scores  on  buildings  and  equipment. 

5.  Greater  subject  matter  offerings  for  student 
choice. 

6.  Higher  scores  on  mental  ability  tests. 

7.  Greater  achievement  (with  two  exceptions)  on 
standardized  tests  in  mathematics,  science,  social  stud¬ 
ies,  and  English. 


building.  Both  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
building  are  noted  on  the  tour.  The  tours,  Mr.  Hill 
points  out,  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  informative  parts  of  the  program.  After  the  tour, 
a  luncheon  and  business  meeting  take  place. 

“In  Service  Training  for  School  Business  Officials” 
appears  in  January  Scnool  Business  Affairs. 

Big  business  of  pupil  transportation  is  re¬ 
viewed  by  Otto  T.  Stewart  in  December  Bulletin  to 
the  Schools  (Publication  of  New  York  U.).  He  finds, 
for  example,  that  the  number  of  pupils  transported  in 
New  Yoik  state  in  1927-28  was  10,463;  in  1952-53  it 
was  435,176.  Total  annual  mileage  climbed  from 
1,108,800  in  1927-28  to  64,080,200  in  1952-53.  “Profits” 
from  this  big  business,  however,  are  still  measured  in: 

Safety  —  to  the  extent  that  in  pupil  transportation 
not  one  child  shall  be  injured,  maimed,  or  killed. 

Efficiency  —  to  emphasize  regulations  and  control 
of  operation  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  effort,  burden,  or  expense,  with  all  efforts  leading 
toward  maximum  safety. 

Adequacy  —  to  entitle  every  child  to  a  seat.  To  do 
this,  additional  buses  are  often  required.  “A  school 
bus  with  adequate  seating  makes  a  definite  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  total  educational  program.” 

Economy  — to  provide  pupil  transportation  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  the  best  safety 
standards. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Improving  the  Supervi«<c>n  of  Instruction,  by  Harold  Spears. 
Prentice-Hall.  70  5th  Ave.,N.Y.  II.  478p.  $4.75.  (Based  on 
visits  to  48  state  departments  of  education  and  150  different 
school  systems.  An  “on  the  job"  account  of  systems  being 
used  today.) 

Action  Research  to  Improve  School  Practices,  by  Stephen  M. 
Corey.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  525  W.  120th 
St.,  N.Y.  27.  (Based  on  the  thesis  that  teamers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  tcould  make  better  decisions  and  engage  in 
more  effective  practices  if  they,  too,  were  able  and  willing  to 
conduct  research  as  a  basis  for  these  decisions  and  practices.) 

20th  Century  Minutemen:  A  Report  to  the  President  on  a 
Reserve  Forces  Training  Program.  National  Security  Training 
Commission.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  159p.  50c. 

Adult  Leadership,  Dec.  1953.  Entire  issue.  Adult  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.C.  50c.  (Work¬ 
shop  on  the  dynamics  of  work  groups.  Includes:  “How  to 
Diag^se  Group  Problerns"  by  Leland  P.  Bradford,  Dorothy 
Stock,  and  Murray  Horowitz.) 


•  Schoots  and  the  M^uhlie 


•  % 


In  training  school  business  officials,  Owen 
F.  Hill  recommends  that  meetings  be  held  in  school 
buildings  in  various  town  and  city  school  systems  over 
the  state  or  county.  In  Connecticut,  he  says,  meetings 
are  always  held  in  buildings  which  are  of  considerable 
educational  interest  in  themselves  to  the  participants. 
In  most  cases  the  buildings  are  new  elementary  or 
secondary  public  schools;  occasionally,  state  “trade” 
schools,  teachers’  colleges,  and  hospitals  serve  as  meet¬ 
ing  places. 

Meetings  are  called  for  12  o’clock  noon,  at  which 
time  the  host  organizes  a  series  of  guided  tours  of  the 


Attacks  on  the  public  schools  reveal  notable 
similarity  in  the  forces  behind  them,  wherever  they 
occur.  Both  facts  and  pattern  are  known  to  profession¬ 
al  schoolmen.  But  these  have  been  available  to  the 
public  only  through  technically  written  books  and  a 
few  popular  magazine  articles.  Nowhere  has  there 
been  an  attractive  and  readable  account  of  the  pattern 
and  its  basic  elements  for  the  general  public. 

How  We  Fought  for  Our  Schools  is  a  documentary 
novel  written  to  dramatize  the  pattern  of  attack.  Every 
element  of  the  attack  on  the  schools  in  the  fictional 
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Oak  Glen  has  already  appeared  in  such  communities 
as  Pasadena,  Scarsdale,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Battle 
Creek,  and  Port  Washington.  To  assure  verisimilitude, 
author  Edward  Darling  collaborated  with  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Center  for  Field  Studies,  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Education.  Mr.  Darling  is  himself  a 
former  teacher  and  student  of  education. 

Parents  and  schoolmen  who  read  this  important 
novel  will  recognize  that  “It  has  happened  here.”  It 
should  prove  or  interest  to  all  who  nave  the  welfare 
of  public  education  at  heart. 

How  We  Fought  for  Our  Schools,  by  Edward  Dar¬ 
ling.  W.  W.  Norton,  101  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  255p.  $3. 

Parents  of  delinquents  can  be  helped  to  help 
themselves  and  their  children.  In  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  assistant  probation  ofiBcer  Barbara  Casey  has 
formed  a  group  known  as  “Delinquent  Parents  Anony¬ 
mous”  made  up  of  mothers  of  girls  who  are  delinquents 
or  predelinquents. 

The  group  has  proved  valuable  to  its  members.  Miss 
Casey  points  out,  because  it  gives  them  “an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  share  their  fears,  failures,  and  successes,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  them  emotional  support  which  eventu¬ 
ally  strengthens  their  belief  in  themselves.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  many  of  the 
mothers  insisted  that  all  was  well  at  home,  and  that 
the  daughter,  herself,  was  the  whole  source  of  trouble. 
As  discussion  warmed  up  in  later  sessions,  however, 
most  of  the  mothers  could  see  how  a  variety  of  forces 
were  afifecting  their  daughters,  and  how  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  those  of  their  husbands,  played  a  large  role 
in  difficult  situations. 

Although  the  parent-child  difficulties  were  of  many 
diEFerent  kinds,  tne  effect  of  the  discussion  experience 
on  one  mother  might  be  considered  fairly  representa¬ 
tive.  Miss  Casey  reports: 

“As  she  talked  more  she  thought  more;  as  she 
thought  more  she  talked  with  her  husband  more;  as 
she  talked  with  her  husband  more  she  found  ways  to 
help  her  daughter  understand  him.  As  they  all  began 
to  think  together,  ‘peace  broke  out’  in  the  family.” 

To  bring  school  and  commnnUy  closer, 

music  activities  should  be  fostered.  This,  savs  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Heylmun  in  January  Illinois  Parent-Teacner,  is  a 
job  for  the  PTA.  Her  suggestions: 

1.  The  PTA  should  encourage  teen-agers  and  adults 
to  continue  to  play  musical  instruments.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  should  be  provided  through  community  choruses, 
orchestras,  bands  and  small  ensembles,  church  music 
groups,  and  other  organized  activities. 

2.  Mothersinger,  fathersinger,  and  parent-teacher 
choral  groups  should  be  organized,  along  with  infor¬ 
mal  instrumental  groups. 

3.  PTA  should  either  take  the  lead  or  cooperate 
with  other  civic  groups  in  founding  a  “Community 
Music  Council”  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
civic  groups  interested  in  music  activities  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  should  make  a  calendar  of  events  to  elim¬ 
inate  conflicts  in  dates  and  give  added  publicity  to  all. 
It  should  stimulate  interest  in  community  bands  and 
orchestras  and  choral  groups,  summer  concerts,  com¬ 


munity  sings,  adult  music  programs.  The  group  should 
also  give  wide  publicity  to  the  use  of  music  in  therapy 
and  child  guidance. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Your  Youngster  and  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Harold  W.  Dodds. 
American  Magazine,  Jan.  1954.  640  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  19:  35c. 
( The  president  of  Princeton  points  out  why  he  would  send  his 
child  to  a  private,  rather  than  a  public,  scfiool.) 


•  The  M^r^fession 

Homing  instinct  in  teacbers?  According  to  a 
five-year  study  of  graduate  placement  made  by  Glass- 
boro  (N.  J.)  State  Teachers  College,  about  seven  out 
of  every  ten  ^aduates  who  entered  teaching  accepted 
teaching  positions  in  the  same  counties  from  which 
they  came.  Approximately  30%  of  the  graduates  re¬ 
turned  to  the  identical  school  districts  in  which  they 
lived.  Those  who  did  not  return  to  their  own  counties 
were  inclined  to  teach  in  adjoining  counties  rather  than 
in  distant  counties. 

“The  conclusion  seems  inescapable,”  says  Leonard 
Mancuso  who  conducted  the  study.  “School  districts 
can  solve  their  teacher  shortage  problems  by  sending 
a  sufficient  number  of  their  high  school  graduates  to 
institutions  to  be  educated  as  teachers.” 

Researcb  on  insecure  teacbers  is  needed. 
“There  has  been  little  research  on  the  dynamics  of  the 
interpersonal  relations  of  teachers  and  the  resultant 
effect  on  teacher  performance,”  writes  Glen  R.  Ras¬ 
mussen  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  U.  of  Michigan  School 
of  Education  Bulletin.  His  chief  point:  the  faculty  as 
a  source  of  teacher  security  presents  an  educational 
frontier  well  worth  exploring. 

Many  administrators,  says  Mr.  Rasmussen,  have 
operated  on  the  assumption  that  “we  must  all  be  one 
big  happy  family.”  Faculty  social  groups  are  promoted 
in  the  hope  that  teachers  will  see  one  another  as  a 
friendly  rather  than  a  hostile  source  of  power.  But, 
“the  value  of  such  activities  is  not  known.”  There  is 
evidence  to  indicate  that  popular  teachers  within  fac¬ 
ulty  social  groups  feel  more  free  to  set  up  teaching 
ideals  which  differ  from  those  held  by  the  rest  of  the 
faculty.  This  may  indicate,  Mr.  Rasmussen  points  out, 
that  security  within  the  social  group  generalizes  to 
teacher  security  within  the  classroom,  ihere  is  also 
a  limited  amount  of  evidence  which  suggests  that  the 
asocial  teacher,  the  ‘lone  wolf,’  is  frequently  ve^  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  opinions  held  by  his  colleagues.  If  he  is 
attracted  to  his  fellow  teachers  on  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  bases  they  probably  have  a  profound  effect  on  his 
feelings  of  security.  The  ‘independent’  teacher  may  in 
reality  be  the  ‘dependent’  teaser.” 

A  number  of  questions  that  research  in  this  area 
might  concern  itself  with  are  raised  by  Mr.  Rasmus¬ 
sen:  What  do  teachers  discuss  at  lunch,  in  the  teachers’ 
room,  at  faculty  meetings,  in  graduate  classes?  Do 
these  conversations  build  or  destroy  professional  se- 
curiW?  Are  these  discussions  usually  centered  around 
the  fact  that  others  have  set  up  a  situation  in  which 
the  teacher  is  helpless?  Would  it  help  if  teachers 
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could  discuss  various  approaches  toward  better  teach¬ 
ing  without  the  authoritative  presence  of  an  adminis¬ 
trator?  If  the  teacher  who  is  an  isolate  and  who  per¬ 
ceives  the  faculty  as  a  hostile  force  is  brought  into  the 
group  will  he  more  often  than  not  see  the  faculty  as 
less  nostile?  Would  it  be  useful  for  an  administrator 
to  have  a  sociogram  of  the  teaching  staff? 

“The  development  of  research  tools  and  techniques 
in  the  areas  or  clinical  psychology,  group  dynamics, 
and  social  psychology  has  paved  the  way  to  answers 
for  these  questions,*  says  Mr.  Rasmussen. 

If  teachers  lived  longer,  the  world  would  be 
better  off  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Henry  F.  Dicken¬ 
son  of  Lincoln  Memorial  U.,  Herrogate,  Tenn.  Dr. 
Dickenson  told  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  that  teachers’  life  expectancy 
has  not  gone  up  with  the  average  American’s.  “Master 
physicians,  scientists,  and  world  statesmen  are  not  de¬ 
veloped  by  mediocre  educators,”  Dr.  Dickenson  said. 
He  proposed  a  sliding  scale  of  retirement  postpone¬ 
ments  for  superior  teachers  and  professors. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer:  Educational  Philosopher,  hy  Charles 
Dison  Koch.  The  Stackpolc  Co.,  Telegraph  Press  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  307 p.  $4.  ( The  life  story  of  a  pioneer  in 

free  high  school  privileges  for  all  youth.) 

Liberal  Education  Reconsidered,  by  Theodore  M,  Greene. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  46p.  $1.50. 
(The  1952  Inglis  Lecture.  Trilogy  of  concepts  for  basic  re¬ 
examination  of  liberal  education.) 


•  Curriculum 


Three-year  enrriculum  in  mathematics  for 

small  high  schools  is  recommended  by  George  L.  Hen¬ 
derson  in  January  Catholic  School  Journal.  He  pro¬ 
poses  this  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  “single- 
track”  mathematics  curriculum,  in  which,  he  says, 
“each  course  —  algebra,  geometry,  advanced  algebra, 
solid  geometry,  trigonometry  —  is  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  what  has  gone 
before  yet  organized  as  a  separate  unit.”  Students 
taking  four  such  courses  should  emerge  with  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  basic  big  ideas  of  mathematics. 
“But,”  says  Mr.  Henderson,  ^‘few  students  in  small 
high  schools  can,  even  if  they  choose,  get  four  such 
courses.” 

The  solution  lies  in  reorganizing  and  resolving  these 
various  courses  into  a  concurring  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  mathematical  literacy  “musts”  in  the  first  year, 
expands  and  further  develops  them  in  the  second  (as 
well  as  introducing  new  concepts),  and  further  ex- 

Sands  and  develops  in  the  third  year,  writes  Mr.  Hen- 
erson.  “Such  a  curriculum  should  be  designed  so 
students  dropping  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  ninth 
grade  will  have  learned  enough  mathematical  concepts 
to  help  them  live  literately  in  modem  society.” 

Three  obstacles  lie  in  the  path  of  such  a  program, 
Mr.  Henderson  points  out:  (1)  States,  and  even  coun¬ 
ties  within  states,  have  standardized  testing  programs 
where  all  students  in  all  schools  are  required  to  pass 
the  same  examinations;  (2)  there  are  no  textbooks 


available  because  the  idea  is  untried  and  unproved; 
(3)  parents,  swayed  by  tradition,  may  object  to  hav¬ 
ing  their  children  take  part  in  such  an  experiment 
But,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of 
students,  something  must  be  done.  “This  plan  fits  the 
present  limitations  of  lack  of  teachers,  lack  of  class 
time,  and  lack  of  instructional  aids.” 

The  author  includes  a  general  outline  for  a  three- 
year  course  of  study  in  his  article. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Teachers  Guide  to  World  Trade,  by  Sylvia  Stone,  Julian  C. 
Aldrich,  Alice  Brandt,  John  B.  Clemm,  and  others.  NEA,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  132p.  $1.  ( First  in  a  series  of  resource 

units  on  economic  problems  and  issues  developed  cooperatively 
by  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education  and  the  NCSS. 
Included:  a  free  copy  of  International  Trade,  by  Lawrence 
Senesh. ) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Educators  may  be  disturbed  by  the  “Educa¬ 
tional  Paradoxes”  prepared  by  R.  L.  Henderson,  Dean 
of  Education,  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education. 
Some  examples: 

—Humans  learn  best  by  doing.  Yet  in  today’s  school¬ 
rooms,  teachers  still  do  most  of  the  talking  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  doing.  “The  greatest  complaint  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  teacher  is  that  her  throat  is  constantly  sore  — 
from  “talking.”  Teachers  go  to  conferences  and  con¬ 
ventions,  not  to  exchange  ideas  and  work  together  on 
common  problems,  but  to  listen  to  the  experts.” 
“While  ideas  are  seldom  changed,  prejudices  are  al¬ 
ways  confirmed.” 

—Elementary  school  is  the  educational  foundation. 
The  day  is  long  past  when  anybody  could  teach  grade 
children,  when  the  only  requisite  for  primary  teaching 
was  knowing  more  than  the  children.  “But,”  says  Dr. 
Henderson,  ^‘we  still  certify  elementary  teachers  after 
two  years  of  preparation,  although  four  are  reouired 
for  secondary  teaching.”  The  dementary  field  still 
does  not  have  the  attraction  for  men  which  high  school 
teaching  holds,  perhaps  because  it  does  not  offer  “sta¬ 
tus.”  “And  when  a  new  high  school  is  built,  who  gets 
the  old  building?” 

—Clear,  sound,  and  practical  educational  goals,  com¬ 
monly  arrived  at,  are  essential.  Yet  many  schools  oper¬ 
ate  without  clearly  defined  goals,  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  with  few  standards  to  judge  the  value  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  schoolroom.  “Where  educational  aims 
do  exist,”  says  Dr.  Henderson,  “they  are  usually  either 
directives  from  the  administrator,  or  copies  of  stan¬ 
dards  set  up  by  some  ‘experts’  who  are  safely  out  of 
shooting  range.”  Rarely  has  a  total  faculty  thought 
through  what  it  is  proposing  to  do  for  children,  in 
terms  of  local  conditions  and  local  resources. 

“This  We  Believe  —  But!”  appears  in  December 
Montana  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  and  the  Significance  of  Life,  by  J.  Krishnamurti. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  125p,  $1.50. 
(A  conscientious  effort  to  show  up  the  failures  of  the  western 
systems  of  education,  with  emphasis  upon  rethinking  of  a 
number  of  crucial  questions.) 
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^  %  •  Teaching  Method* 

Math  averages  caa  be  raised  almost  a  year 
when  stimulated,  enthusiastic  teachers  are  equipped 
with  methods  that  help  the  child  understand  as  well  as 
memorize.  Speaking  before  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Richard  Madden  of  San 
Diego  College  described  the  new  methods  as  “quality 
control,”  pointed  to  successful  experiments  in  San  Die- 
go  and  Denver  schools.  He  said  that  the  key  to  better 
i!  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  the  raising  of  the  average 

was  the  teachers  willingness  to  use  procedures  and 
tests  by  which  he  could  check  on  the  weaknesses  of  his 
pupils  in  the  particular  subject  they  were  studying. 

One  of  the  chief  weapons  in  this  advance  is  the  oral 
drill.  Dr.  Madden  pointed  out.  Teachers  analyzed 
each  day’s  performances,  on  the  following  day  probed 
the  weaknesses  to  strengthen  them. 

“In  Denver,  by  the  use  of  problem  solving,  the  norm 
was  raised  .8  in  the  seventh  grade  in  one  instance  and 
in  another,  the  fifth  grade,  knowledge  was  brought  up 
to  the  seventh  graoe  through  these  teaching  proce¬ 
dures,”  Dr.  Madden  said. 


Help  for  top-notch  science  students  must 
come  from  classroom  teachers.  In  a  nationwide  study 
completed  for  the  California  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  U.  of  Southern  California,  Garford  G. 
Gordon  discovered  that  schools  with  better-than-aver- 
age  records  for  turning  out  talented  science  students 
depended  upon  the  classroom  teacher  to  build  stu¬ 
dents’  pride  in  their  own  knowledge  and  ability. 

There  are  as  many  different  ways  of  ^plying  this 
method,  says  Dr.  Gordon,  as  there  are  different  teach¬ 
ers  and  teaching  situations.  But  all  of  these  ways  in¬ 
volve  the  same  basic  idea.  “They  all  make  the  superior 
student  responsible  for  accomplishing  something  with 
his  superior  talent.  As  he  accomplishes  it,  they  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  gain  recognition  by  his  class¬ 
mates.” 

In  the  nationwide  study,  it  was  found  that  85%  of 
the  teachers  who  are  recognized  as  being  superior  in 
making  provision  for  outstanding  science  students 
have  these  students  demonstrate  solutions  of  difficult 
problems  to  the  class.  Sometimes  the  teachers  have 
them  show  the  class  how  to  derive  formulas  or  how  to 
apply  scientific  and  mathematical  principles.  One 
teacher  has  his  students  bring  in  special  problems  from 
their  outside  reading  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
books.  These  are  then  given  to  superior  students  as 
special  problems,  which  they  explain  to  the  class  if 
tney  succeed  in  solving  them. 

Demonstrations  of  a  nonmathematical  nature  that 
often  involve  showing  actual  objects  and  materials  to 
the  class  are  used  by  84%  of  the  teachers  studied,  as 
another  way  of  providing  for  superior  science  students. 
Here,  too,  many  teachers  reported  having  the  students 
dig  up  their  own  material. 

“If  you  put  all  the  responsibility  on  the  superior  stu¬ 
dent,  why  not  let  him  teach  the  class?”  one  teacher 
asked  when  these  methods  were  suggested  to  him. 
That  is,  in  fact,  what  63%  of  the  successful  teachers  do 
from  time  to  time.  Some  do  it  as  a  regular  thing. 


One  teacher  has  every  new  topic  previewed  by  the 
superior  students  in  his  classes,  tnen  makes  these  stu¬ 
dents  responsible  for  introducing  the  material  to  the 
classes.  Another  teacher  combines  this  method  with 
laboratory  work  by  appointing  good  students  to  study 
up  on  experiments  before  the  class  does  them.  These 
students  then  serve  during  laboratory  periods  as.  re¬ 
source  persons  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  methods.  Dr.  Gordon 
points  out.  Good  teachers  have  been  using  them  for  a 
long  time.  “The  new  thing  revealed  by  the  study  is 
that  the  methods  are  being  used  by  gooa  teachers  who 
are  getting  results,  and  that  such  teachers  recommend 
them  for  use  with  superior  science  students.  This  is 
a  recommendation  that  carries  a  lot  of  weight,  because 
the  teachers  who  were  included  in  the  study  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  large  share  of  the  students  who  go  on  to 
college  in  science  and  engineering.” 

Dr.  Gordon’s  article  appears  in  December  Clearing 
House. 

Emotional  elimate  of  learning  is  discussed  by 
J.  R.  Shoptaugh  in  December  Louisiana  Schools.  Out¬ 
standing  point: 

Objectives  are  attained  more  effectively  when  the 
experiences  are  pleasant  and  satisfying  to  the  student. 
The  teacher’s  voice,  personality,  and  sense  of  humor 
affect  the  emotions  of  the  child  and  emotional  atti¬ 
tudes  affect  learning  experiences. 


•  Guidance 

Employment  can  handicap  children,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  “More  than  a  million  school-age  children 
are  working  today.  Some  of  them  are  employed  under 
good  conditions  and  are  gaining  useful  work  experi¬ 
ence.  But  hundreds  of  tnousands  are  being  handi¬ 
capped,  not  benefited,  by  their  early  employment,”  the 
report  says. 

Four  major  areas  of  concern,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  are  agricultural  employment,  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  early  school-leavers,  and  enforcement  of 
child  labor  laws.  “Vast  numbers”  of  rural  children  — 
especially  migrants  —  remain  out  of  school  to  stay  at 
work,  thousands  of  school  children  carry  a  load  of 
work  “that  is  bound  to  interfere  with  their  education,” 
and  a  child  labor  law  is  a  “dead  letter”  without  good 
enforcement,  according  to  the  report. 

The  Committee  noted  that  only  36%  of  16-  and  17- 
year-old  workers  out  of  school  live  in  riural  areas.  It 
also  pointed  out  that  more  than  360,000  16-  and  17- 
year-old  workers  had  not  completed  even  one  year  of 
nigh  school,  and  nearly  65,000  had  only  four  years  of 
schooling  or  less. 

Time  to  help  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  in  trouble.  A  proOTam  report  by  T.  R. 
Sarbin,  U.  of  California  psychologist,  points  out  that 
research  now  under  way  may  lead  to  development  of 
special  tests  to  “pick  out”  potential  delinquents  before 
they  reach  high  school  age. 
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Within  another  year,  says  Dr.  Sarbin,  his  research 
team  hopes  to  collect  enough  data  to  propose  such 
tests.  He  reports  that  after  two  years  of  work  two 
promising  testing  procedures  have  been  devised. 

One  “indicates  that  delinquents  show  a  breakdown 
in  functioning  through  their  inability  to  tolerate  limits 
imposed  on  their  behavior,”  he  says.  The  other  “shows 
that  delinquents  are  less  able  than  normal  youngsters 
to  predict  responses  of  other  persons.” 

In  the  first  test,  children  are  required  to  draw  geo¬ 
metric  figures  such  as  squares,  circles,  and  triangles  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  Non-delinquent  children  and  delin¬ 
quents  alike  could  draw  accurately  while  the  paper 
was  large,  it  was  found.  When  the  paper  was  smaller, 
the  delinquents  drew  less  accurately  than  other  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  second  test,  which  uses  a  five-minute  movie, 
shows  how  accurately  a  child  can  guess  the  kind  of 
choices  other  children  will  make  in  given  situations 
and  how  quickly  he  learns  to  predict  them.  Research¬ 
ers  found  that  non-delinquent  children  made  better 
guesses  as  they  gained  in  experience,  while  delinquents 
did  not  seem  to  “learn”  how  others  made  choices. 

Counseling  for  tots  and  teen-agers  was  urged 
at  a  recent  forum  on  “Unmet  Needs  of  Teen-agers” 
sponsored  by  Georgetown  U.,  Washington,  D.C.  Three 
eaucational  and  vocational  specialists  agreed  that  an 
individualized  counseling  system  is  necessary  from  the 
prekindergarten  stage  through  high  school  to  help 
children  adjust  to  the  complexities  of  today’s  society. 
Such  a  program  will  also  go  far  in  nipping  juvenile 
delinquency  before  it  be^mes  unmanageable,  the 
group  pointed  out. 

The  ultimate  object  of  counseling,  according  to  Ag¬ 
nes  E.  Meyer,  writer  and  lecturer  on  educational  and 
welfare  problems,  is  “to  make  the  individual  child  feel 
his  own  dignity  and  importance  to  society.” 

Guidance  is  necessary,  Mrs.  Meyer  emphasized,  to 
supplement  the  weakened  influence  of  the  home,  to 
make  children  aware  of  their  vocational  choices  in 
adult  life,  and  to  help  them  select  an  educational  cur¬ 
riculum  best  suited  to  their  talents. 

“If  we  want  to  be  efiFective  we  have  got  to  start 
studying  children  in  the  home  before  they  enter 
school,”  said  Mitchell  Dreese  of  George  Washington 
U.  “Even  in  kindergarten,  some  have  already  begun 
to  show  antisocial  tendencies.  At  least  at  that  stage 
we  can  do  something  about  it  through  individualizing 
our  whole  elementary  school  system.^ 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Lawless  Youth,  by  E.  A.  Stephens.  Pageant  Press,  130  W.  42nd 
St.,  N.Y.  36.  3ISp.  $3.50.  (The  nature,  causes,  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  maladjustments  among  teen-agers.  Of  special  interest; 
Dr.  Stephens’  report  on  the  failure  of  penal  institutions  to  cope 
with  maladjusted  youth.) 

Saving  Children  from  Delinquency,  by  D.  H.  Stott.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library,  Inc.,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  266p.  $4.75.  (Gen¬ 
eral  psychological  and  sociological  principles  underlying  any 
effective  method  for  preventing  delinquency.) 

Personality  Tests  and  Assessments,  by  Philip  E.  Vernon.  British 
Book  Centre,  122  E.  55th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  220p.  $4.  (Emphasis 
on  methods  which  are  usable  in  educational  or  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  selection,  not  on  methods  which  are  mainly  of  scien¬ 
tific  interest.) 


•  Audio-Visual 

Unique  job  for  television  is  pointed  up  by 
Arthur  H.  Compton,  retiring  chancellor,  Washington 
U.  “There  is  one  important  educational  function  that 
television  can  perform,  for  which  we  have  found  no 
other  satisfactory  medium,”  writes  Dr,  Compton.  “We 
need  to  make  generally  available  an  understanding  of 
our  spiritual  resources.  Wisely  the  organization  of 
our  nation  is  based  upon  a  separation  of  church  and 
state.  We  rely  on  the  government  to  keep  order  with 
full  regard  for  justice.  We  rely  on  our  religious  bodies 
for  interpreting  to  our  citizens  the  right  principles  of 
action.  This  division  of  responsibility  is  correct,  for 
the  bases  for  these  principles  that  are  generally  known 
and  accepted  are  aerivea  from  religious  sources.” 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  may  not,  however, 
discuss  these  religious  sources,  says  Dr.  Compton. 
“The  result  is  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  devise  an 
efiFective  and  constitutionally  acceptable  method  for 
explaining  to  children  in  school  the  spiritual  resources 
that  have  been  so  important  in  making  our  nation 
great.  We  have  not  been  able  to  present  the  basis  of 
the  code  of  morals  by  which  we  judge  right  and 
wrong,  because,  as  generally  understood  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  this  basis  is  a  part  of  sectarian  religion.” 

The  possibilities  of  educational  television  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explored  in  this  direction.  But,  sug¬ 
gests  Dr.  Compton,  “since  tax  support  is  not  used  for 
any  except  the  programs  designed  specifically  for 
school  use,  where  the  audience  can  turn  the  programs 
on  or  ofiF  at  will,  it  would  appear  that  even  sectarian 
religious  educational  programs  may  be  ofiFered  if  there 
is  a  demand  for  them.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Directory  of  Non-Royalty  Films  for  Television,  ed.  by  T.  M. 
Williams.  Iowa  State  College  Press,  Press  Building,  Ames, 
Iowa,  120p.  $6.  (Describes  in  detail  more  than  2600  films. 
Includes:  title,  running  time,  class,  description,  sources,  and 
sponsor.  Details  on  film  clearance,  booking  procedures,  and 
clearance  criterion.) 

Mid-Year  Catalogue  Supplement.  Business  Education  Films, 
Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Ave.,  N.Y,  36. 
Free.  (132  Titles.) 


•  The  Learner 

‘‘Yon  can  do  It  if  yon  try”  is  often  asking  the 
child  to  do  the  impossible.  Rather  than  tell  every  child 
that  he  can  do  it  if  he  tries,  writes  Robert  F.  Topp  in 
December  Elementary  School  Journal,  it  is  better  first 
to  consider  these  principles: 

1.  Teachers  or  parents  should  not  require  of  all 
children  the  attainment  of  identical  standards  of 
achievement.  Some  children  have  special  skills  that 
should  permit  them  to  go  far  beyond  any  “average” 
standards;  others  have  deficiencies  that  will  not  permit 
them  to  attain  those  standards.  Each  must  have  goals 
within  limits  of  his  ability  to  accomplish  —  neither 
above  those  limits  nor  far  below. 

2.  Tasks  that  children  are  expected  to  accomplish 
in  school  or  at  home  should  be  arranged  in  accordance 
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with  the  children’s  maturity,  with  their  physiological, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  capacities  to  do  these  tasks. 
Success  should  crown  the  children’s  eflPorts  more  often 
than  failure.  A  sixth-grade  child,  for  example,  should 
not  be  required  to  read  in  a  book  with  a  vocabulary 
level  for  the  “average”  sixth-grader  if  his  actual  read¬ 
ing  ability  is  much  lower.  An  eight-year-old  girl 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  her  own  ironing  at  home 
when  about  the  most  she  can  be  expected  to  do  is 
keep  her  clothing  hung  in  neat  order. 

3.  Children  should  not  be  given  marks  which  are 
based  entirely  on  scholastic  “standards”  for  their  own 
grade  level,  to  the  end  that  some  children  may  feel 
failure  in  many  areas.  If  a  child  is  giving  “all  he  has,” 
he  should  be  encouraged,  not  labeled  a  failure.  It  is 
true  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  realize  that  his  ability 
is  not  high  in  certain  types  of  school  work,  so  marks 
must  eventually  be  given  for  achievement  in  relation 
to  grade  or  subject  standards.  But  he  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  doing  the  best  that  can  be  expected  of  him, 
and  be  approved  for  it. 

4.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  attain¬ 
ment  in  keeping  with  their  special  skills  and  abilities. 
If  a  child  is  pnysically  sound  and  neuromuscularly 
coordinated,  he  can  be  urged  to  learn  to  skate,  swim, 
or  play  ball.  But  he  must  be  helped  when  he  needs 
help,  not  before  or  after.  A  child  should  not  be  kept 
trying  at  a  high  difficulty  level,  only  to  face  perpetual 
failure. 

Changes  in  a  child’s  I.Q.  score  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  significant.  If  a  child  scores  higher  on  an  in¬ 
telligence  test  now  than  he  did  previously,  for  example, 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  getting  brighter. 

When  the  same  examiner  uses  various  tests  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  mental  ability  of  the  same  child,  the  results 
difiFer,  even  when  the  tests  are  given  within  three 
months.  So  reports  Ralph  Mason  Dreger,  Florida 
State  U. 

The  scores  of  one  six-year-old  tested  under  Dr.  Dreg¬ 
er ’s  direction  varied  from  89  to  111;  those  of  an  eight- 
year-old  from  101  to  153.  In  spite  of  these  difiFerences 
in  the  scores  of  individuals  on  varied  tests,  the  average 
for  the  group  was  found  to  be  about  the  same. 

Taking  a  good  look  at  youngsters  will  reveal 
the  values  they  hold  most  important,  writes  James  L. 
Hymes,  Jr.  “The  most  powerful  pushing  force  in  the 
infant,  in  preschoolers,  in  the  school-age  child,  in  the 
preadolescent,  and  in  the  adolescent  is  to  his  individ¬ 
uality  that  marks  him  off  —  a  particular  person,  him¬ 
self,  a  separ'\te  person  —  off  from  all  other  human 
beings.” 

In  high  school,  for  example,  fads  hold  sway.  Every¬ 
one  must  have  a  rain  slicker  written  on  and  mottoed; 
everyone  must  wear  white  socks;  everyone  must  pin  a 
handkerchief  on  her  dress;  everyone  must  have  his 
shirttails  sticking  out.  To  adults,  this  may  seem  a 
foolish  approach  to  finding  ones’  self,  says  Dr.  Hymes. 
To  understand  it,  adults  must  look  for  the  clue  that 
gives  the  answer.  It  lies  in  the  word  everyone.  Not 
everyone  does  these  things;  only  all  children.  Silly  folk, 
tired  folk,  old  folk  —  parents  and  teachers  —  do  not. 
The  youngster  is  taking  a  good  look  backward  and 


saying  to  himself:  “I  am  not  like  them.”  In  establish¬ 
ing  that  opposition,  he  is  at  the  same  time  saying:  “I 
am  like  myself.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  penetrate  through  “mysteries 
of  behavior”  to  get  at  the  root  value  when  children  in 
the  upper  ages  emress  loud  and  positive  opinions,  says 
Dr.  Hymes.  “I  hate  modem  houses  ...  I  just  love 
piano  solos  ...  I  can’t  stand  it  when  people  act  like 
that”  may  mislead  adults.  Their  ear  goes  to  the  verb; 
they  hear  the  hate,  the  love,  the  can’t  stand.  “That 
is  not  the  word  the  adolescent  wants  us  to  sp)ot.  The 
key  word  is  the  short  one,  the  pronoun,  the  “1.” 

“Children’s  Values”  appears  in  December  Art  Edu¬ 
cation. 


•  Higher  Education 


Typical  salary  for  college  professors  places 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  “professional  totem  pole”  as 
compared  with  physicians,  dentists,  and  lawyers.  A 
study  just  released  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  reports  on  salaries  and  salary  schedules  in  417 
colleges  and  universities,  include  state,  nonpublic, 
and  municipal  universities,  and  land-grants,  state, 
teachers,  ana  private  colleges. 

Trends  in  salaries  indicated  by  the  study: 

—The  most  attractive  beginning  salary  for  college  in- 
stmetors  is  likely  to  be  found  in  teachers’  colleges 
where  the  reported  minimum  is  $3,538.  This  is  not 
tme  with  the  rank  of  professor  where  the  median  is 
$5,250.  The  lowest  beginning  salary  is  $2,743,  report¬ 
ed  by  small  private  colleges. 

—State  universities  offer  more  financial  inducement 
to  starting  professors  with  median  beginning  salaries 
of  $5,525.  The  median  or  typical  top  salaries  paid  to 
professors  range  from  $4,860  in  small  private  colleges 
to  $8,950  in  municipal  universities.  Among  all  insti¬ 
tutions  reporting,  only  one  university  indicated  it  could 
pay  full  professors  as  much  as  $17,000  to  $18,000. 

—Head  coaches  fare  better  financially  than  many 
other  administrative  officers  on  college  and  university 
campuses.  Median  salaries  range  from  $4,000  in  some 
small  private  colleges  to  $9,540  in  land-grant  colleges. 
Some  state  universities  and  land-grant  colleges  report 
that  top  coaches  can  be  paid  as  much  as  $18,000. 

—The  median  salary  paid  to  presidents  of  state,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  municipal  universities  is  $15,000.  Top  sal¬ 
aries  of  $23,628  are  reported  by  some  state  universities 
and  land-grant  colleges.  The  lowest  salary  reported 
by  small  private  colleges  is  $4,200. 

Attacks  OB  acadcBiic  freedoBi  will  continue  in 
this  country  because  many  Americans  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  basic  purpose  of  a  university.  So  says  Presi¬ 
dent  Harold  W.  Dc^ds  of  Princeton.  Speaking  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  U.,  Dr.  Dodds  said:  “What  we  call  a  university, 
both  in  its  medieval  origin  and  as  we  know  it  today, 
with  all  its  modem,  and  often  dismaying,  complexity 
is  the  institution  which  the  Western  World  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  realizing  ‘Man’s  right  to  knowledge  and  the 
free  use  thereof.’^  He  points  out  that  the  university 
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"remains  our  one  great  instrumentality  for  discovering 
and  sharing  the  truth.” 

In  this  connection,  he  said:  “It  is  difBcult  for  the 
public  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  university  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining,  even  generating,  differences 
of  opinion  rather  than  achieving  uniformity  of  out¬ 
look.^ 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Student  Personnel  Services  in  Higher  Education,  by  Dugald  S. 
Arbuckle.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36. 
352p.  $4.75.  (Written  from  the  client-centered  jMint  of  view. 
How-to  examples  of  techniques,  methods,  and  special  proce¬ 
dures  used  in  different  institutions.) 


•  VocationaUindustrial 


To  publicize  an  industrial  arts  program  it 

is  wise  to  do  some  letter  writing.  Recently,  Cecil  A. 
Warner  of  Central  Square  (N.Y.)  allowed  his  ninth- 
grade  classes  in  comprehensive  general  shop  to  take 
their  code  buzzer  projects  home.  But  he  did  more 
than  that.  He  mailed  to  each  parent  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  what  the  code  buzzer  is,  why  the  pupil  worked  on 
it,  and  where  it  fits  into  the  educational  pattern  for 
that  child. 

“This  contact  with  the  parent  is  often  neglected,” 
says  Mr.  Warner.  “Little  wonder  that  some  teachers 
say,  ‘The  parent  just  doesn’t  care.’  How  can  he  care 
if  he  does  not  know  for  sure  what  he  is  supposed  to 
care  about?” 

Mr.  Warner’s  report  appears  in  January  School  Shop. 


•  School  Plant 


Reference  manual  on  glass  blocks  for  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers,  and  contractors  is  now  available.  In¬ 
formation  on  physical  performance,  technical  data  on 
light  transmission,  insulation  values,  installation  detail 
drawings,  accessory  materials,  and  complete  specifica¬ 
tions  are  fully  covered.  Interesting  feature:  an  easy- 
to-read  pictorial  description  to  lighten  the  job  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  proper  functional  pattern  for  maximum  day¬ 
lighting  results. 

“P.  C.  Class  Blocks  for  Industrial,  Commercial,  and 
Public  Buildings.”  Pittsburgh  Coming  Corp.,  One 
Cateway  Center,  Pittsburgh  Pa.  24p.  Free. 

Bringing  sunshine  into  schools  may  be  elim¬ 
inating  some  of  the  most  important  learning  devices 
from  the  classroom.  Before  building  a  new  school, 
it  is  well  to  consider  means  of  controlling  light  in  the 
classroom  if  motion  pictures,  film  strips,  opaque  pro¬ 
jectors,  and  television  are  to  vitalize  instruction. 

“We  are  building  monuments  of  ineflBciency  in  our 
new  school  buildings  unless  we  consider  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  light  in  our  classrooms  for  the  use  of  pro¬ 
jected  teaching  aids  and  television,”  writes  Lee  W. 
Cochran  in  Tanuary  educational  bulletin.  The  time  to 
plan  for  audio-visual  aids,  says  Mr.  Cochran  is  before 
the  building  is  begun. 


IHew  Clastroom  JHaterial 


List  of  Free  Teaching  Aids  ...  on  life  insurance 
and  money  management  ...  is  now  available. 
Catalogue  covers  teaching  units  .  .  .  reference  and 
text  materials  .  .  .  visual  aids.  Write  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 

To  Stimulate  Interest  in  Mineralogy  ...  try 
using  A  Field  Guide  to  Rocks  and  Minerals,  by 
Frederick  H.  Pough.  Book  contains  254  photo- 
CTaphs  ...  72  in  full  color.  Featured:  a  simpli¬ 
fied  field  guide  approach  to  identification.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  333p.  $3.75. 

For  Pocket  Reference  ...  or  machinist’s  tool- 
chest  .  .  .  Decimal  Equivalent  Card  lists  decimal 
equivalents  of  fractional  parts  of  an  inch  to  six 
places.  Write  South  Bend  Lathe  Works,  South 
Bend  22,  Ind.  Free. 

Free  Color  Film  .  .  .  shows  the  influence  of  early 
Spanish  settlers  on  the  west  coast  region.  “Santa 
Barbara  —  Pacific  Paradise”  traces  life  in  this  coun- 
.  .  .  shows  the  valuable  part  this  area  can  play 
in  today’s  industry.  Write  Princeton  Film  Cen¬ 
ter,  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  For  adult  and  college 
groups  only. 

Simple  Explanation  of  Electricity  ...  is  found 
in  The  First  Book  of  Electricity,  by  Sam  and 
Beryl  Epstein.  Includes  easy  experiments  with 
small,  safe  batteries.  Illustrated  by  Robin  King. 
Franklin  Watts,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  $1.75. 

Low-Cost  Pamphlets  on  Conservation  .  .  .  are 
available  from  ^e  government.  List  includes  pub¬ 
lications  on  soil .  .  .  water  .  .  .  forests  .  .  .  wildlife. 
For  a  catalogue,  write  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C. 

Free  Film  on  Farkong  . .  .  may  be  used  for  grade 
school  .  .  .  high  school  .  .  .  community  groups. 
“Uncle  Jim’s  Dairy  Farm”  features  the  adventures 
of  a  city  boy  and  girl  who  spend  a  summer  on  a 
farm.  Color.  11  min.  Association  Films,  35  W. 
45th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Major  International  Questions  .  .  .  are  consid¬ 
ered  in  “Problems  of  East-West  Settlement.”  In¬ 
cluded:  “The  Issues  in  Europe,”  by  William  W. 
Wade;  "The  Issues  in  the  Far  East,*’  by  Fred  W. 
Riggs.  Introduction  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean.  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association,  345  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  17. 
35c. 

Help  for  Teachers  ...  in  choosing  books  .  .  . 
will  be  found  in  Book  Selection  Handbook  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  School,  by  Hannah  Logasa. 
Gives  criteria  for  choice  of  material  .  .  .  lists  edu¬ 
cational  implications.  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  91  Francis 
St.,  Boston  15,  Mass.  200p.  $4.50. 

Timely  Tales  From  Israel  .  .  .  appear  in  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Freedom,  by  Libbie  L.  Braverman.  Book 
describes  the  third  Jewish  commonwealth  .  .  .  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  stories  describing  the  new 
State  of  Israel  which  point  out  Biblical  and  his¬ 
torical  setting.  Block  Publishing  Co.,  31  W.  31st 
St.,  N.Y.  1.  128p.  $2.  lUustrated. 

New  American  Literature  Series  ...  on  film  . . . 
is  now  available.  Includes:  colonial  times  .  .  . 
revolutionary  times  .  .  .  early  national  period  .  .  . 
the  realists.  Write  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Color:  $1.00;  black  and 
white:  $50. 
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